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instructor, will benefit the student more than the hearing from the lips of his 
instructor the interpretation of ten verses. Let the student, therefore, be required 
to interpret for himself. If he have not a sufficient knowledge of the language, 
to do this, he is not yet fitted to listen to the learned interpretations of his 
instructor. It may be inquired whether sufficient attention is paid to that most 
important of Old Testament topics, prophecy. This subject, if we mistake not, 
though deserving and, indeed, demanding the most careful attention, is, for the 
most part, neglected. Old Testament interpretation — what is there not included 
here? how dark and mysterious, yet how essential and profitable are the many 
topics, classified under this head. 

6) Old Testament Theology. The claim of this as a department of exegetical 
work is not yet everywhere accepted. We believe, however, that before long Old 
Testament instruction will be regarded as incomplete without this its crowning 
department. Surely, without it, all exegetical work is incomplete. 

And now, in view of this, two facts establish themselves : 

First, No one man can be expected to do all this work. No one man can do 
it, and do it well. The Old Testament department must be doubly manned. 
Already this has been done in many seminaries ; let all seminaries, that would 
rank high, see to it that there are two professors in the department of Hebrew 
and the Old Testament. 

Secondly, No student, entering the seminary with a knowledge of Hebrew 
yet to be gained, can, in foe time allotted this department, do work in it that 
may in any sense be called satisfactory. What then ? Let him gain a working 
knowledge of Hebrew before entrance ; and let those who have the arrangement 
of the curriculum of study recognize the fact that the Old Testament department, 
is, in reality, two departments, the one linguistic, the other, exegetical ; and let 
them show their recognition of this fact by allowing it a proper amount of time. 
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SACKED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 



Just for the same reason that we should refer any person desirous of studying 
the Christian religion at original sources, to the inspired literature of this relig- 
ion, any one wishing to understand, in any good degree, the historical faiths of 
paganism, must study them in their sacred books. Until recently, this has been a 
privilege possible to but very few persons. Not many, in the nature of things, 
can be so circumstanced as to have either time or opportunity, had they the pecu- 
liar linguistic gifts, enabling them to so learn the various languages in which these 
books were originally written as to master their literature even sufficiently to gain 
correct general ideas of the kind of religion they teach, or to put them in relations 
of comparison and contrast with our own inspired Scriptures. Hitherto, at least 
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until within a few years, we have been dependent, in consequence of this, upon 
second-hand information on subjects of this nature. In old Greek writers some- 
thing has been long recognized as more or less reliable in accounts of what Egyp- 
tians, Chaldaeans, Assyrians, Persians hold in tradition or recorded in their sacred 
books, of ideas upon these great themes of religion over the religious history of 
man. When access had been afforded in the labor of scholars, to those Avestan, 
and Sanscrit, and Pahlavi tongues in which such a vast literature was almost as if 
buried, it was a great point gained that through the studies of these scholars, and 
their results, something could be learned of the contents of that literature, and of 
the thought and faith of the ancient pagan world as there enshrined. But these 
scholars, in the very nature of the case, had to be interpreters as well, and they 
did not always agree, even in the rendering of the sacred text, much less in their 
conclusions as to the real nature of the religious ideas there contained. Those 
who sought through these means to get correct views of the old pagan religions, 
could never be either satisfied or certain. All the more is the labor of those 
accomplished and skillful men to be appreciated, who now give us what is next in 
value to a knowledge of these literatures in their original languages, translations, 
such as render them accessible to any English student. 

The sacred books of six of the historical religions of paganism are included in 
these translations : those of the Brahmans, the Buddhists, the Zoroastrians, the 
Confucians, the followers of Lao-tsze, another of the great Chinese sects, and the 
Mohammedan. At other sources one may have access to what is preserved of the 
literatures of Chaldsea and Egypt ; especially the series of books entitled " Records 
of the Past," in which translations of what has been found in these literatures, 
most likely to be of service to the student, are given. "We are now concerned with 
the books just named, rendered out of the various original tongues under the edit- 
orial supervision of Prof. Max Miiller. Among the scholars associated with him 
in this work we may name Messrs. Beal, Bhandarkar, Biihler, Darmesteter, 
Rhys Davids, Pausboll, Jacobi, Prof. Legge, of Oxford, Oldenberg, and Palmer. 
Most of these are names comparatively little known on this side the sea; 
yet each of the scholars so named has acquired distinction by his work in one or 
more of the several languages in which these sacred books were originally 
written. 

Some familiarity with the books themselves is necessary, to prepare one for 
appreciation of their value and their interest. Even in their English dress, there 
is in them something that to most readers, perhaps, will at first be forbidding. One 
needs to habituate himself, in some measure, to the point of view of the authors 
of these strange reveries, these often bizarre, to western ideas often absurd con- 
ceptions of the world, and man, and things divine ; he needs to fill his mind with 
the thought that here he is in contact with man as he was even in pre-historic 
times, and hearing him speak out of the misty distance of a hoary antiquity. 
Seen at this point of view, what one here finds becomes intensely interesting and 
in a very high degree instructive,— more especially when in a comparison of these 
books and the Christian Scriptures all that immense distance which separates 
mere human groping in darkness, and the true knowledge imparted through light 
from heaven, is realized. 

The work of translation of these sacred books, or at least of publication, 
seems to be still in progress. Some twenty volumes, however, are now in the 
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library of the American Institute of Hebrew, affording opportunity for examin- 
ation for such as are interested in such studies. Two of these volumes are the 
" Upanishads," by means of which the doctrines, so to speak, of Brahmanism, are 
perhaps best of all learned. Of these Prof. Max Miiller is himself the translator. 
Mr. Darmesteter is the translator of the Zendavesta, which is contained also in 
two volumes. One of the most interesting in this collection is the Bhagavadgita, 
being a portion of the famous epic, the Mahabharata. A life of Buddha, trans- 
lated first into the Chinese, and now from the Chinese by Mr. S. Beal, fills one 
volume, accompanying which is the Dhammapada, translated by Fausboll, 
containing the teaching of the Buddhistic faith. The four principal Chinese 
" Kings," the Shu King, Shih King, Yi King and Hsiao King are also included, in 
a translation by Prof. Legge, of Oxford, well known by his writings upon Chinese 
religion and literature. Other volumes contain rituals and laws of various 
religions, including that of Mohammed, or the Koran. Some translations of the 
Vedas, with other works, are promised. 

The introductions to the several translations are of great value, enabling the 
student to understand many things touching the origin, history and forms of those 
old literatures ; the whole supplying a means of archaeological study and research 
of whose value the intelligent observer of what is now passing in the world of 
thought and inquiry cannot fail to be assured. It is a great service to the cause of 
sacred learning which the editor of these volumes and his co-laborers are render- 
ing ; a service that must be more and more appreciated as time passes, and pend- 
ing questions in comparative religion and in archaeology receive more of deserved 
attention. 

We may very briefly, in concluding this notice, touch upon one point of 
interest as regards publications of the kind here described. Attention has been 
very much drawn, of late, to the person and teachings of that Indian Prince, the 
hero of a most strange and eventful romance, Prince Siddartha, otherwise named 
Buddha. The marvelous growth of the religion founded by him is one of the 
strangest phenomena in history. Recent writings, especially those of Edwin 
Arnold, have invested Buddha with a species of interest which should make read- 
ers desirous of studying him and his teaching more at first-hand. The life of 
Buddha, included in the collection we are describing is of value in that respect. 
The conception given of him in such poems as " The Light of Asia," and in the 
writings of those who would gladly disparage Christianity by comparing it with 
Buddhism, should be tested by the actual facts of his career, so far as those facts 
can be discriminated from the mass of mere legend, and by his religion as it is in 
the Buddhistic books themselves. How little of title Buddha can have to be 
compared with Jesus, or his religion with Christianity, will then appear. 

A question of peculiar interest offers itself in that connection. Correspond- 
ence, here and there, between Buddhistic teachings and those of the Bible, and 
similarities in what is related of Buddha himself with incidents in the life of 
Christ are very remarkable. How account for them ? It is a question that can- 
not be entered upon here, but it might be followed out to very great advantage, 
and with results perhaps which would shed light upon other like phenomena 
in the comparison of other ancient writings with our own sacred books. We 
should like to commend this line of inquiry to some one who might have time, 
opportunity, and resources for prosecuting it successfully, and so far as possible 
conclusively. J. A. Smith. 



